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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

THE new work which M. J. E. Alaux has just published, TMorie 
de I'dme humaine, essai de psychologie metaphysique, 1 merits our 
best attention, and I shall make use of this occasion to call to the 
notice of our readers the works of a philosopher which I regret hav- 
ing hitherto neglected. M. Alaux is one of the veterans of French 
philosophy (he was born in 1828). Openly spiritualistic he yet repu- 
diates the dualism of Descartes and the eclecticism of Cousin. " The 
reducing of matter," he writes in his introduction, " to indivisible, 
non-extended, and active elements, to forces, and the reducing of 
forces to a single force, constituting a substantial foundation sup- 
porting all things : unity of type, progressive production of life from 
inorganic nature up to the highest stages of the scale of life and 
to the loftiest reaches of intelligence — this monism, this evolution- 
ism which I have presented to the public since i860 has nothing 
whatever in it of the philosophy of Cousin. " M. Alaux has caught 
up again the threads of Leibnitz's thought. The object of philos- 
ophy, according to him, is not knowledge, but the understanding 
of things, and its proper task is to furnish us with new demonstra- 
tions of old and long-existing truths. Psychology, metaphysics, 
mind, feeling, will, human life, eternal life — such are the titles of 
the studies touching the human soul which make up this work. 

Soul, for M. Alaux, is an activity, a higher faculty of which the 
particular forms are either thought, will, or feeling, and of which 

1 F. Alcan, publisher. 
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the general form is consciousness. Mind alone is known directly ; 
states of consciousness reveal the soul. Consciousness is not, there- 
fore, a superadded phenomenon. The soul, however, has not the 
consciousness of being but the consciousness of acting, and it is in 
its actions that it recognises its being. It is not the "thinking 
thing," the conscious being of the Cartesians, but the capability of 
conscious acts ; it is conscious not of its capability but of the acts 
which are its realisation. Distinct from nervous action it remains 
as necessary as it is impalpable. The brain does not create it, but 
simply constitutes its medium. 

One of the main aims of M. Alaux is to show that images are 
not the originals from whence general ideas are derived. Ideas, he 
says, are abstract ; images, that is to say, sensations, are concrete. 
It is true that we grasp things by their images ; but the idea bears 
a seal which cannot have come from sensation, and the author re- 
fuses to accept the doctrine that abstraction is contained in germ in 
sensation. Abstraction is in his eyes a work of the mind ; if the 
organ sees, the soul perceives. The mind possesses, consequently, 
" innate ideas "; but M. Alaux makes here the following important 
distinction, that innate ideas are not innate thoughts, that the intel- 
ligible (idea) is not the representable (thought), and that if we 
think by innate ideas, we stand in need, in order to think them, of 
the experience which engenders them. Experience is thus the con- 
dition of the manifestation of ideas. Thought, in fine, does not 
shape things to fit its own moulds, as Kant would have it, nor does it 
shape itself to fit the moulds of things, as some empiricists main- 
tain ; but the conformity of the two is derived from a far higher 
source — it is pre-established. The upshot of all this is that we ap- 
prehend multiplicity by unity and finiteness by infinity, etc. ; that 
the intelligible, which is the "necessary," gives us God, and that 
consequently we see God in things the same as we see the sun by 
its light whenever we look at illuminated objects. Lastly, the soul, 
according to these premises, is immortal, and M. Alaux thus builds 
up a doctrine of eternal life which is far removed from the rigorous 
Christian doctrine and which appears allied by the notion of evolu- 
tion on which it rests, to Hindu thought. 
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Certainly M. Alaux shows with perfect distinctness the limits 
of science and the inextricable difficulties of empiricism ; and we 
cannot gainsay him the necessity of a quid primum, of a pre-estab- 
lished relation between the mind of man and the rhythm of things. 
But we may conceive this relation in a different manner from him, 
and in any event it would seem to me the proper course to stop at 
the recognition of this fundamental fact without venturing to draw 
all the deductions of philosophical spiritualism. I have set forth 
here more than once the reasons which prevent me from accepting 
the doctrine that man can mentally grasp the infinite, and I can 
only discover a logical artifice in the species of demonstration which 
M. Alaux values so highly. 

As to the doctrine of immortality, M. Alaux has expounded it 
with the same distinctness which marks his setting forth of all the 
varied problems of spiritualism. The popular logic, however, will 
still always demand how it can be that creatures capable of doing 
evil are yet a manifestation of God, and the pessimists will not close 
their eyes to the miseries which follow in the train of man's heavy 
ascension towards the divine. The harmony of human feeling with 
human reason is a problem which no religion and no system of phi- 
losophy will boast of having solved. Even the belief in the sur- 
vival of the soul cannot remove it ; and reason alone has no means 

of demonstrating to us that survival in the sense of the spiritualists. 

* 

The spiritists pretend to offer us experimental proof of it. Their 
number seems to be strongly on the increase and the accounts of 
their seances are very circumstantial. If we had the inclination, 
were it only from curiosity, to join this movement, which is to-day 
drawing to it so many disturbed souls and even inquiring scientists 
whose good intentions we cannot suspect, we should read with in- 
terest the French translation of a large work by a Russian spir- 
itist, M. Alexandre Aksakof, entitled Animisme et Spiritisme. x 

M. Aksakof has wisely arranged his facts in distinct categories. 
He studies first the so-called phenomena of " materialisation," then 

1 Librairie des Sciences psychiques. Leymarie, publisher, 1895. 
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he attacks the study of the "intelligent agent," which according to 
his contention is manifested in the phenomena of spiritism, and 
lastly, he sets himself the task of developing and justifying "the 
hypothesis of spirits." His critical and compilatory work has been 
conceived as a sort of answer to the objections formulated by Eduard 
von Hartmann. The latter does not deny all the facts of materiali- 
sation ; to explain them he admits that the nervous force of the me- 
dium is capable of producing dynamic effects and the effects ob- 
served would then be the result of that nervous force acting "at a 
distance." The subjective state of the participants, that is to say, 
hallucination, would accomplish the rest and be amply sufficient to 
explain the miracle. 

Spiritists, as is natural, will hear nothing of hallucination. They 
maintain the objective reality of these phenomena, of which they 
claim to have demonstrative evidence by photographic records and 
material imprints. Although not admitting that all the effects pro- 
duced are directly effected by the medium, who is simply the occa- 
sion of them, they yet believe in the real presence of spirits or 
phantoms. 

I have had no personal experience in these matters and cannot 
therefore give an authoritative opinion of them. Nevertheless, the 
hypothesis of Von Hartmann appears to me insufficient to account 
for the various details of the phenomena, such as they are de- 
scribed ; besides, it is a risky one and is apt to carry the philos- 
opher of the "unconscious" further than he is perhaps desirous of 
going. However, he has sought the explanation in the place where 
it is likely to be found — in a more complete knowledge of the nerv- 
ous system. The part played by nervous action is certainly con- 
siderable in the phenomena of spiritism, if indeed it does not con- 
stitute it all. The believers are too hasty in evoking phantoms and 
in casting in old moulds the facts which they furnish us. The ex- 
pectant attitude is perhaps more potent here than the simple state 
of faith. M. Aksakof personally writes with moderation and dis- 
plays a prudence which is highly commendable. His frankness in 
the discussion does him honor, as does also his extremely sincere 
conviction. 
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An elegant little volume by M. Edmond Thiaudiere, La Soif 
du Juste, is the sequel of a series of Notes of a Pessimist, published 
under the titles of La proie du neant, La complainte de Vetre, La De- 
cevance du vrai. 1 I have not yet introduced this writer to our read- 
ers, but they will readily appreciate his merits. If M. Thiaudi- 
ere expresses his doctrine in a dispersive form and gives us only 
"thoughts," he nevertheless possesses a philosophy which will ap- 
pear sufficiently coherent after an attentive reading. I shall not 
reproach this author for his bitter sentences, nor do I desire to re- 
open the eternal discussion of optimism and pessimism. Whether 
or not we shall contest his right of imposing upon his conception 
of the world a "sentimental" color, and of seeing things, so to 
speak, under the angle of his own subjective feeling, we shall never- 
theless soon gain the impression of his perfect sincerity, of his good 
will, and may perhaps end by declaring that after all he is a pro- 
nounced meliorist. He dwells too extensively upon the merits of 
kindness and on the superiority of altruism for a person that does 
not expect some amelioration of the lot of man from these sources. 
"There is," he writes, "something divine in the world for the rea- 
son that there is something divine in man ; it is this divine that 
should be invoked and evoked." 

The possibility of God, who "would be nothing less than the 
impersonal bond between things," the necessity of religion and of 
the cultivation of ideals, evolution of the spirit away from flesh 
and brutal appetite towards delicacy of sentiment, the solidity of 
moral law and of duty, — these are the strong points in the doctrine 
of M. Thiaudiere. The doubt which he expresses touching the con- 
cepts of God and of soul, of liberty, and of survival after death, is 
productive of no doubt in practical action, and his philosophy pre- 
sents as a result of these features a marked note of beneficence. 

"Although the cruel play of nature," he says, "tends to de- 
monstrate that divine justice is only a sublime dream of man, it is. 
nevertheless the best plan to count upon it." He reaches thus the 
following thought: "Those who do not believe in God know per- 

!L. Westhausser, publisher. 
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fectly well that even if God does not exist yet things go on exactly 
as if he did exist, for no one can trespass with impunity upon the 
established order." I, too, have held that the order which reigns 
in the world gives us merely a sort of mechanical justice, for which 
it is the duty and lofty ideal of humanity to substitute a moral jus- 
tice. In this point, therefore, I subscribe to the doctrine of M. 
Thiaudiere, and I do not think we can invalidate the moral lesson 
which he presents to us in the following ingenious form : "L'immo- 
ralite donne souvent de beaux acomptes, mat's toujours elle se solde par 
un passif enorme." 

In fine, M. Thiaudiere is a genuine thinker. Those who do 
not know him will be glad that I have called their attention to his 
name and writings. 

* * 

The work of M. Jacques Lourbet, La femme devant la science 
contemporaine, 1 is written with all the fervor of youth and is loaded 
with facts. But I fear the author has not really "seen" the prob- 
lem of which he treats. He seems particularly bent on demonstrat- 
ing that women are not animals, which we will grant him from the 
start, and he ends with claiming for them absolute liberty, which is 
a formula either terribly indefinite in extent or altogether harmless 
in its scope. 

That women may possess genius, no one has ever doubted and 
numerous examples are witness of it. It is true that we do not find 
superior women who have been really the peers of superior men. 
But at bottom that is not of great importance and presents no real 
interest, except for psychological study. The sociological question 
is different. It is not requisite here to know whether a women is 
as competent as a man to plead before a legal tribunal, or to cut off 
a leg, nor even to decide whether from the point of view of mind the 
feminine sex is inferior to, equal to, or the equivalent of the male 
sex. No, the problem consists essentially in determining the social 
function of woman consonantly with her biological function. We 
may reject on this point the empirical solution of history, but we 

1 F. Mean, publisher. 
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cannot neglect it. How can we possibly maintain that evolution 
has with regard to one of the sexes been artificial in all places and 
from the commencement of time ? The precise task of evolu- 
tion, M. Lourbet will tell us, is to lift woman out of her humble 
sphere, to elevate her higher, and to break the constraints which 
now weigh down upon her. Undoubtedly woman must benefit by 
the general progress of the species, and it would be unjust to say 
that she has not benefited thereby very extensively. But let us 
not forget that evolution will never end in inverting the roles of 
the sexes nor make of organisms which are physiologically distinct, 
organisms which are the same ; and this organic distinction will 
always have consequences which the fanatics of woman's emanci- 
pation at present misunderstand, although they certainly must have 
some mental reservations upon the subject. 

It is difficult to predict what will happen to-morrow in society; 
but one can foresee at least that the laws of nature will always in- 
tervene to redress the work of human laws which do not conform 
to nature. In all cases the question is, I repeat, not the discussion 
of useless superiorities, nor the systematic exclusion of women from 
all rights, nor dispensing with her necessary services and duties ; 
but it is to find out within what limits and under what conditions it 
is profitable for society and useful for women themselves to extend 
the sphere within which her actions have hitherto been confined. 
The solution of the problem should be sought neither in absolute 
principles, nor in the arguments which exceptional instances offer ; 
it can only be proportioned to the social medium, to the race, and 
to all the practical conditions of the period under discussion. "The 
roughest blow which can be delivered to the cause of the emanci- 
pation of women in France," said Madame Clemence Royer to me 
one day, "would be to grant them forthwith all the rights which 

their imprudent advocates claim for them." 

* 
* * 

I shall mention in concluding the new edition of a work by 
M. liMii.E Boutroux, De la contingence des lots de la nature, a work 
purely dialectical in character ; an Etude sur Vespace et le temps, by 
M. Georges Lechalas, in which are treated with competence the 
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abstract questions of geometry and mechanics, the problems of 
"similar worlds " and of the "reversibility of the universe," which 
lead the author to a criticism of the notions of infinity and contin- 
uity; a curious work by M. L. Dugas on Le psittacisme et la pensee 
symbolique, in which the author after having presented language as 
a simplification or abridged notation of thought shows that parrot- 
like mechanicalism of speech is the rock on which language stum- 
bles, when words have become abstract and empty of all real con- 
tents. 

In the list of historical works I have still to signalise a very 
complete edition by M. E. Dreyfus-Brisac of the Conirat social, 
of Rousseau, and finally an extremely learned work by M. Andre 
Lichtenberger entitled Le socialisme au XVIII siecle, wherein we 
can follow with lively interest the budding and encasement, so to 
speak, of the ideas and systems which are so profoundly at work in 
our modern societies. 1 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris. 



'The works last mentioned are published by Alcan. I may also note the French 
translation of a book by Count Leo Tolstoi entitled Les Evangiles (Perrin et Cie, 
publisher). 



